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Ithough the generic meaning of the Old 

Slavic word skomrah as “buffoon, clown” has 
not been called into question, there is nevertheless 
constant dispute among Slavic scholars regarding 
the term. The skomrah controversy is quite unlike 
that concerning Byzantine spectacles, for while the 
latter are, for no obvious reasons, usually derived 
from late Roman ones,! with skomrah the opposite 
is true: the well-documented situation of the 
fifteenth through seventeenth century is applied 
to less well-known ancient times.? 

Not only is the etymology of the word skomrah 
unclear (over a dozen explanations have been pro- 
posed),® but even the origin of the institution itself 
is unknown. Some think of it as a foreign institu- 
- tion brought from Byzantium or the West;* others 
believe that it was local, having developed from an- 
cient pagan rituals.> With the growth of interest in 
pagan culture and the decline of migration theory, 
the latter view is beginning to prevail. 

However, if we look at the contexts in which the 
word skomrah (or, in its East Slavonic form, skomo- 
roh)® is found in Old Bulgarian and Old Russian 
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texts, it becomes apparent that for centuries the 
term was used only in translations from Greek. The 
first Slavic author who used it was George of Zarub 
Cave (twelfth or thirteenth century).’ Original 
Slavic works of the previous era use many words 
with similar meanings (igrec, glumenc, sopelnik, etc.), 
but never skomrah. 

I am confident that if this were a deeply rooted 
pagan institution, it would have an equally old 
Slavic designation. It is inconceivable that it might 
have been replaced by a neologism just as the in- 
stitution itself stopped being relevant. Yet each 
time a Slavic lztteratus wants to refer to buffoons he 
chooses from a variety of words, but never skomrah. 
On the other hand, when such a litteratus sets out 
to translate Greek, the word is ready at hand. Even 
if we assume a Christian taboo on the pagan term, 
this would still not account for such selectivity. I 
suggest that this can be explained in only one way, 
namely that the word itself was borrowed in con- 
Junction with a foreign institution. That is why for 
a long period it was regarded by the Old Slavs as 
applicable only to Byzantine life and, conse- 
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quently, occurred to Slavic literati only when they 
were dealing with a Greek text. 

If this conclusion is correct, then several infer- 
ences can be made that are of some importance to 
both Slavic and Byzantine scholars. First of all, nu- 
merous Slavic etymologies of the word skomrah 
should be rejected outright, for the origin of the 
Slavic term was a Greek word. (It is not our present 
goal to speculate which one).® All this does not 
mean, of course, that the jesters the Slavs had were 
foreigners, but that for their own personnel they 
had their own words. 

Whatever the original term, it must have been in 
use at the turn of the tenth century when the 
transplantation took place, for skomrah occurs si- 
multaneously. in several Old Bulgarian sources: 
the Zlatostruj, the Sinai Paterikon, Malalas’ Chron- 
icle, the Vita of John Chrysostom. A question 
arises: What was the Byzantine word rendered in 
translation as skomrah? 

This is not an easy question to answer. In several 
contexts skomrah is used for the Greek word utuog,° 
and this is natural for their functions are similar. 
There is one instance when it is used to translate 
Chrysostom’s immodegoular,!? which can be ex- 
plained by the fact that in the Byzantine world the 
Hippodrome played the same role that the skom- 
rahs did in the life of the Old Slavs. Yet skomrah was 
also used to translate yvtoyou,!! which is harder to 
understand: although horse races were regarded 
as a great entertainment in Constantinople, chari- 
oteers did not look like jesters. Finally, skomrah oc- 
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curs in an especially mysterious context in the Vita 
of John Chrysostom, which will be analyzed more 
thoroughly. 

The author of this lengthy vita, which Photios 
attributed to Patriarch George of Alexandria 
(620—630), has yet to be conclusively determined. 
Some agree with this attribution,!? but most schol- 
ars reject it. In fact, the author must have been a 
Southern Italian monk." As to the dating of the 
vita, there can be no doubt: as early as 726 it was 
quoted by John Damascene, so it must have been 
written in the late seventh or early eighth cen- 
tury.'* 

In the Old Bulgarian period, under Symeon, the 
vita was translated into Slavic.!° The translation is 
of very high quality and displays excellent knowl- 
edge of Byzantine realia; for example, depending 
on the context, it renders the Greek B&oPaoos in 
six different ways. 

The vita describes an episode in Athens in which 
the saint is invited to take part in a dispute with 
pagans in the presence of the city fathers. When 
the philosopher Anthemios furiously condemns 
them for sympathizing with a Christian, the 
eparch interrupts him: “It is improper .. . to talk 
in a way unacceptable in such a gathering; to do 
things resembling [the conduct of] demotes (té 
dnpotaHv toa mwoueiv) and yell like peasants chasing 
beasts in the fields.... .”'6 In classical usage the 
word 6nudtns meant “a common man,’ and this is 
how F. Miklosich understood the passage (“plebeio 
more’”),!” as well as E. Hansack (“wie ein gemeiner 
Mann”).!® Such an interpretation, however, does 
not take into account the meaning that this word 
developed in Byzantine Greek. It acquired a more 
particular meaning and began to be applied to 
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members of the circus factions, that is, the 
demes.!? In the above-mentioned passage An- 
themios’ conduct has nothing to do with that of 
common people, except perhaps for his loud voice, 
but this feature is used as a basis for comparing 
him to hunting peasants. He is likened to dynpdtar 
because of the arrogant and groundless claims he 
makes to the authorities—this is precisely the way 
demes behaved. 

Although in reality Hippodrome factions did 
not exist in Chrysostom’s time,”? the hagiographer 
applied to the fourth century the reale of a later 
period: Byzantine history from the late fifth to 
early seventh century literally swarms with the ex- 
cesses of the demes, and the last mention of their 
political activity can be found in the 740s.?! It is 
therefore clear what the hagiographer had in 
mind when he put that derogatory comparison 
into the eparch’s mouth. 

What is mysterious, though, is the way that this 
sentence was translated into Slavic: “Ne lepo i posr’d 
sabora skomrashska redno tvoritr”?2—“It is improper 
in a gathering [like this] to behave in a jesterlike(?) 
manner.” Even if we accept the meaning “common 
people,” suggested by some scholars for dynpotan, it 
would be impossible to explain how this managed 
to evolve into “buffoons”; the word dnuétar was 
usually translated as “narod” (“people”)? in Slavic 
sources of the time. Since Southern Slavs were well 
acquainted with Byzantine popular spectacles” it 
cannot be assumed that the translator failed to 
understand the obvious meaning of the word 
dynudtat. This context, however, gives us an idea 
first, of the semantic range of the word skomrah 
and, second, of how the demes of the early tenth 
century appeared to an outside observer. 

Thus it can be supposed that the original signif- 
icance of the term skomrah was not simply jester, 
but rather everything related to the Hippodrome 
spectacle: the circus rather than common mimes, 
horse races, and even factions. 
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The Hippodrome was one of the basic symbols 
of Byzantium in the eyes of the world: many “bar- 
barian” rulers who in one way or other tried to 
compete with the basileus attempted to create their 
own substitute for the Hippodrome of Constanti- 
nople.*® The Kievan princes were no exception: 
when they built St. Sophia Cathedral in their own 
capital they thought it necessary to decorate it with 
imperial symbols. ‘This is why frescoes depicting 
Hippodrome races appeared on the staircase of 
the southwestern tower, which had been added to 
the cathedral in the late eleventh century.” But 
what is most important for us is that these same 
frescoes also showed the clown performances in 
detail.?” They were painted by a Greek master and 
are the only pictures portraying Byzantine circus 
buffoons (any attempt to present them as scenes of 
Russian life is totally groundless). The reason why 
these pictures appeared in the cathedral is that in 
the eyes of the prince and his court, a Hippodrome 
was an indispensable adjunct of supreme power, 
and jesters an indispensable accessory at the Hip- 
podrome. It is this entanglement of meanings that 
was originally rendered by the word skomrahs. The 
term, we assume, was applied in the beginning ex- 
clusively to the prince’s clowns and only later ac- 
quired a broader sense. 

It is also interesting how the famous demes ap- 
peared to the tenth-century Slavs. They were 
taken as a mere part of the Hippodrome spectacle. 
However, this development can also be traced in 
Byzantine sources. As early as the fifth century 
each faction had its own menagerie, dancers, mu- 
sicians, and mimes.*§ The situation did not change 
even after 691 when the Council in Trullo banned 
mime shows: in all likelihood the mime backdrop 
to the races remained unchanged.”? However, this 
aspect of the demes’ activity was overshadowed by 
the political threat associated with them. 

With the growth of the ceremonial and recrea- 
tional function of the demes, their members be- 
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came more and more involved in a variety of 
shows: on holidays, and when their charioteers 
were victorious, all the factionaries would dance.?° 
In some cases buffoonlike behavior was even a pre- 
scribed ritual. Constantine Porphyrogenitus de- 
scribes one of these ceremonies: “Blues and 
Greens return to their demes, while the demarchs 
stand above heaping insults on each other.’*! Not 
only did the demes gradually behave more like 
mimes, but the reverse was also true: the former 
acquired some political functions. For example, 
they played similar roles in carnival processions 
mocking certain persons (xatam6ustevots), when 
the victim, or somebody dressed as one, was car- 
ried on a donkey and pelted with blows and jeers 
against a background of obscene songs. It was the 
demes, for example, who performed in this way 
during the uprising against the emperor Mau- 
rice,®? but it is beyond doubt that the main partici- 
pants in this kind of public shaming were mimes.” 
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Even so serious a political issue as the Acts of Kalo- 
podios had a mime backdrop.* 

There is an enigmatic passage in Kekaumenos, 
which seems to refer to this process of the “merg- 
ing” of functions: “too modutixds, ov AEYW dé 
TOMTLXOG OLOV LiLoc xal maryvi6tys.”*> No ade- 
quate explanation for this sentence has been of- 
fered till now.2® It follows that the word moAttix6¢ 
which proved to be synonymous with the notion of 
dnuotixdc?” could also be understood as a synonym 
of uivocs. This rapprochement appears natural to 
us: Kekaumenos warns against this very fusion of 
meanings that is found by the anonymous Slavic 
translator of the Vita of John Chrysostom: 
HOMtLAGG, (mis)understood as piposc, is nearly the 
same as Onpvdtar (mis)interpreted as skomrahs. © 

When a “higher” culture comes in contact with a 
“low” one, it is the former that normally provides 
us with information about the latter. Sometimes we 
also manage to learn what the “lower” culture 
thinks about the “higher” one. I suggest that there 
is also a third point of view: that of one culture 
reflected in another as in a mirror. 
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